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ALL ABOARD FOR RENO AND SPARKS 


ENO and its sister city Sparks occupy a 
leading position with respect to the 
industrial, scenic, agricultural, recrea- 

tional, climatic, and cultural advantages 
existing in western Nevada. These two 
communities, while practically one in geo- 
graphical extension, function as separate and 
independent corporate units, although only 
three miles distant from each other. Reno 
has a population of 21,261, while Sparks 
shows a resident enumeration of 5,305 
according to the available 1940 census 
reports. 

This metropolitan area forms a distribut- 
ing point for a region in Nevada and east- 
ern California having a population of over 
125,000 within a radius of 100 miles. It is 
also the center of a vast scenic area, display- 
ing natural phenomenon varying from color- 
ful, treeless desert stretches to a delightful 
blending of lakes, mountains, and forests. 

Reno came into being on May 9, 1868, 
when the Central Pacific Railroad, the first 
transcontinental rail line, was constructed. 
At that time it was known as Lake’s Crossing, 
because M. C. Lake operated a toll bridge 
over the Truckee River, and around this 
bridge was clustered a number of small trad- 
ing places, a saloon or two, and a few houses. 
When the railroad was completed and regu- 
lar train service between the East and the 
West became an established fact, this small 


community in the western wilds, named in 
honor of General Reno, afforded a natural 
point of distribution for the great volume 
of supplies which were being rushed into 
Virginia City on the Comstock, 20 miles 
southeast. Virginia City, one of the world’s 
greatest mining camps, was then in full 
swing. 

Because of its favorable location on a well- 
watered plain in western Nevada, where 
great open spaces of desert land and moun- 
tain ranges stretch far to the north and east, 
where the majestic Sierra Nevada Mountains 
rise abruptly in the west to form a natural 
wall, and where fertile valleys to the south 
offered possibilities of agricultural endeavor, 
Reno became a focal point on the travel 
route of those venturesome men and women 
who made the great cross-country journey 
during the days of the gold rush. Abundance 
of water and rich grass marked the section 
as a good stopping place. It was a spot 
where the weary emigrants could refresh 
themselves after their long, perilous journey 
across the desert before attempting another 
toilsome advance over a wall of forbidding 
mountains—the last stretch before the Cali- 
fornia country was reached. 

As this typically western community grew 
in size and importance, it kept pace with the 
progress of the modern world. Its people, 
composed in large part of cow and sheep 
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men, prospectors, miners, railroaders, ranch- 
ers, professional and business men, adopted 
all of the new appliances which contribute 
to the comfort and welfare of a citizenry, 
and, in time, Reno justly proclaimed itself 
as a modern city in spite of its semi-isolated 
position in a sparsely settled region of the 
Great Basin country. Customs and traditions 
of the old, rough-and-ready West, of which 
Reno was an integral part, were not easily 
laid aside, and for this reason the tolerance 
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of gambling and liberality of thought and 
action, typical of early-day mining camps, has 
been retained as a part of the modern set-up. 

While the coming of the Central Pacific to 
Reno gave great stimulus to the growth of 
the community and much prestige to such a 
town in the deep West, it was not until 
modern methods of transportation and 
improved highways came along to provide 
broader .individual travel that the city felt 
secure in its future position. 











Sparks came into being in 1904 when the 
Southern Pacific established division head- 
quarters there. Roundhouses, repair shops, 
and terminal yards form the industrial 
nucleus around which has grown this pro- 
gressive modern City. 

Reaching out in all directions, highways 
serve Reno and Sparks and the scenic and 
agricultural sections surrounding these two 
cities. Scenic route U S 40 (the Victory) 
courses east and west directly through both 
communities, while route U S 395, also 
known as the Three Flags Highway, an 
international route, forms an important 
travel way for north and south trafhic, 
serves the Mount Lassen Volcanic National 
Monument and connects with the famous 
Feather River Canyon Highway west of the 
Nevada State line. The Bonanza Highway 
links the Reno-Sparks metropolitan area 
directly to the Las Vegas and Boulder Dam 
regions in southern Nevada. Many other 
roads in the metropolitan area have been 
improved, making easy access to some of 
the most pleasing scenic places in the entire 
West. Improved State routes give service 
to those living in the rural districts, and 
this has tended to knit closer together the 
people of this section. Fifty miles east of 
the city of Reno the heavily traveled trans- 
continental motor lane. U S 40, makes a con- 


nection with its parallel route U S 50 (the 
Lincoln Highway) another hard - surfaced 
road across the mountains and valleys to 
the East. : 

These important arterials, splendid high- 
ways, reach out to serve the Lake Tahoe dis- 
trict, Pyramid Lake, Virginia City, and the 
Comstock, Carson City, the State capital, and 
over a paved highway travel between Reno 
and Los Angeles is maintained. 

This Nevada metropolitan area is actually 
a part of the Truckee Meadows, although the 
meadows extend 15 miles south from the 
two communities having Nevada's greatest 
center of population. Suburban homes, small 
ranches, dairies, truck farms, nurseries, and 
orchards dot the meadows with the Virginia 
range forming the eastern wall and the Car- 
son range the mountain barrier to the west. 

Farther south Washoe Valley with its 
twin lakes, Big Washoe and Little Washoe, 
continues the chain of lowlands between the 
two mountain ranges. In Washoe Valley 
larger ranches are found, dude ranches nestle 
among lofty pines against the hillsides, and 
cattle by the hundreds graze on the grasses 
in the fields. Steamboat Valley and Pleasant 
Valley, between the Truckee Meadows and 
Washoe Valley, produce hay, alfalfa, fruit, 
and garden truck. 

Surrounding Reno and Sparks there is an 
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important agricultural expanse comprising 
about 30,000 acres of land. The more 
important crops consist of alfalfa, potatoes, 
onions, grain, and garden vegetables. 

In all of the valleys the dairying and 
poultry industries are growing rapidly. 
Agriculture is carried on by irrigation 
methods. Recently the Reclamation Service, 
completing a supplementary project on the 
Little Truckee River, west of Reno, added a 
water storage capacity of 45,000 acre feet 
which will augment the available supply to 
small farms and ranches in the Truckee 
Meadows and in the down-stream areas of 
the Truckee. The new Boca irrigation unit, 
built to serve Nevada lands, will afford an 
adequate supply of water during years when 
there is a lack of natural precipitation. 

Nature stores its life-giving moisture 
through the winter by piling up deep snows 
over the mountain areas in this land of little 
rainfall. Man takes advantage of this situa- 
tion to conserve the supply in reservoirs 
when the snows melt and run cff. From 
these filled basins water is taken and directed, 
as it is needed, through ditches and canals 
to the hundreds of ranches in the valleys. 

While the winters are short and only 
moderately cold, snows in the higher alti- 
tudes reach depths ranging from 5 to 20 feet. 
In addition to storing water for agricultural 





purposes, these snow fields offer superb con- 
ditions suitable for winter sports. Nevadans 
who love the out-of-doors, even in the cold 
season, have progressively developed the win- 
ter sports grounds during the past few years. 
Reno, considered one of the most important 
winter sports centers in the entire Sierra 
Nevada Mountain region, enjoys great advan- 
tages in this respect. 

Summer days are moderately warm in 
western Nevada, but the nights are cool and 
refreshing. No matter how warm the day, 
just as quickly as the sun disappears behind 
the western hills, the air cools, and it is a 
rare summer night when covers are not 
needed for restful sleep. There is a wide 
range between the day and night tempera- 
tures which often reaches a maximum of 
50 degrees. Nevadans enjoy nature’s air- 
conditioning system at its best. 

Nearly a mile high the climate of this 
area can be described as healthful and invig- 
orating, with no extremes of heat or cold. 
Temperatures in the hottest summers seldom 
go above 100 degrees. 

The principal industries operating in the 
Reno-Sparks trade territory are mining, live- 
stock, lumber, and agriculture. In these two 
cities establishments of considerable size 
manufacture packing-house products, con- 
fectionery goods, flour and cereals, brick, tile, 





and clay products, ice cream, bakery goods, 
dairy products, beverages, cement blocks, 
soap, machinery and castings, signs, auto 
glass, mirrors, leather goods, sheet metals, 
jewelry, marble and granite products, auto 
tops, mattresses, and radiators. While there 
is a surplus of labor, amicable relations exist 
between employer and employee. 

Reno and Sparks are in the heart of a 
sportsman’s paradise. Fishing abounds in 
the numerous streams and lakes within easy 
access by highway. Good hunting in season 
is assured in the nearby mountains and val- 
leys. There is a deer hunting season, while 
grouse, pheasant, sagehen, duck, geese, and 
quail make things interesting for the nimrods 
who can get away from business for a few 
days to enjoy this type of outdoor recreation. 

For those interested in other sports, the 
Washoe County Golf Club has an excellent 
18-hole course; well maintained tennis courts 
are available; polo fields are conditioned, 
where the game is played with skill and a 
real western flare for daring, and fine riding 
horses are to be had at numerous stables. 
Baseball diamonds, fitted for both day and 


night playing, attract the interest of the 
“fans” in the semiprofessional class, and in 
season football has its loyal followers. In 
winter, skiing holds the major interest. 
Favorable mountain terrain affords many 
places where excellent ski grounds have been 
conditioned, particularly in the Mount Rose 
area, a few miles southwest of Reno. 
Because of the 10,800-foot elevation of 
Mount Rose, meadows and glades near the 
top are conspicuous by their snow patches 
which remain usable until late summer to 
provide skiing sites for those who dislike to 
lay aside their wooden blades. 

A most outstanding sports event is the 
annual rodeo put on at the Reno fair 
grounds during the first few days of each 
July. Elaborate preliminary preparations are 
made for this show; everybody dresses west- 
ern and in flashy colors. “Ten Gallon” hats 
are yanked from the mothballs and worn 
during pre-rodeo days, then the Nevada folks 
put on a western show which is an outstand- 
ing exhibition. Nationally known riders, 
bronc busters, bulldoggers, and buckaroos 
compete in these events. Each year the 
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Reno rodeo attracts thousands of visitors, 
keen to witness the skillful exhibitions put 
on by the experts. 

Six city parks, where a variety of games 
can be indulged in, aid in the furtherance 
of suitable grounds for outdoor recreation. 
Playgrounds and tennis courts are open to 
the public, while swimming pools give 
youngsters every opportunity to enjoy 
aquatic sports. Swimming instructors at the 
municipal pools teach the finer points of 
the various styles of swimming and diving. 

Some of the most striking points of scen- 
ery in this area can be listed as follows: 
Lake Tahoe, “the lake of the skies,’ one of 
the most refreshing and delightful pictures 
in the world. Over the Mount Rose High- 
way, a climbing scenic drive, Tahoe lies 20 
miles distant and affords a place for outdoor 
recreation and relaxation among the pines, 
on the beaches, cruising over its deep waters, 
excellent fishing, or just lazing the hours 
away in a tree-sheltered cottage. Hundreds 
of cabins and summer homes in a variety of 
architectural design line the Nevada side of 
this 22-mile-long basin filled with crystal 
clear waters. 





Adding to its lure is a smooth paved high- 
way encircling the lake. A delightful moving 
picture of color and beauty rewards those 
who drive the 85 miles around Tahoe. 
Tahoe beckons time and again to those who 
seek a beauty spot par excellence. 

One of America’s grandest desert lakes is 
Pyramid Lake, 35 miles northeast of Reno. 
The better way to reach Pyramid is by way 
of U S 40 to Sparks and then over the paved 
road north. It’s somewhat off the beaten 
path of travel, but this lake possesses an 
extraordinary attraction which is worth every 
effort to see. The Pyramid, a rock island 
near the southern shore, juts upward out 
of the water 475 feet, and is one of the 
most striking landmarks of the area. Ancient 
beach lines, grayish white in the desert sun, 
mark former levels of this receding lake, now 
about 25 miles long and from 7 to 10 miles 
wide. Its color, when viewed from the high 
points of the skirting highway, is deeply 
impressive. 

On Anaho Island, in this lake, 10,000 
white pelicans make their home. Anaho has 
been their place of refuge as long as man 
can recall, and those who have observed 
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them close up declare that “A rare old bird 
is the pelican, his beak can hold more than 
his belican.” 

Driving south of Reno and over the 
Geiger Grade, one may combine a scenic 
treat with a bit of reminiscence at historic 
Virginia City. The grade, a wide high-gear 
road, winds around many rocky knobs and 
points until near the summit, i,500 feet 
above the valley, a sweeping panoramic view 
of the Truckee Meadows to the north, the 
Carson Range to the west, white - scarred 
Steamboat Springs in the foreground, and 
snow-capped Mount Rose across the valley, 
all crowd into one picture of grandeur. This 
Is nature's scenic gift to those who would go 
farther and dwell for a time in the stirring 
historic lore which Virginia City reflects. 

Virginia City represents the most excit- 
ing epoch in Nevada’s history, brings back 
memories and stories of fabulous wealth, 
intensive industrial activity, and the type of 
raw western life as it was lived in the 
Comstock Days. There were tall tales of 
petrified man and fantastic yarns of the 
mines unfolded by Mark Twain in the old 
Territorial Enterprise. Mark Twain is gone, 
so is the Enterprise, but memories of both 
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are revived on C Street, at the spot where 
this, Nevada’s first newspaper, was published 
in the pioneer days. Piper’s Opera House, 
musty and in disrepair, still exudes an atmos- 
phere of the glamorous times when the lode 
was going full blast. Gashed hillsides are 
reminders that huge sub-surface chambers, 
gouged by man in his search for gold and 
silver, have yielded to the ravages of time 
and filled by cave-ins. These things recall 
a glorious Virginia City, now only a shell of 
its former self, which was a vital factor in 
the development of the Pacific Coast region. 
The Crystal Bar, the old courthouse, the neg- 
lected shafts and tottering headframes of 
mines that were once the talk of the world 
may still be seen. Activities pointing to a 
revival may impress the visitor as it does the 
townspeople, “the hot water plugs,’ who 
stuck by the camp, confident that Virginia 
City can stage a “come back.” 

At Galena Creek, 16 miles southwest of 
Reno on the eastern flank of Mt. Rose, excel- 





lent picnic and outing grounds for summer 
use and a winter sports area for the winter 
months have been developed. A fine ski 
hill, a three mile cross-country course cleared 
of brush and undergrowth, and a mechanical 
lift are great advantages for ski enthusiasts. 

Reno and Sparks do not lack anything in 
the way of educational needs. The high 
standard of curriculum, use of modern, well- 
lighted, comfortable school buildings, and a 
corps of highly-trained teachers give an edu- 
cational system equal in quality to any in the 
Nation. There are in Reno six public grade 
schools, two junior high schools, one senior 
high school, one parochial school, two kin- 
dergarten schools, besides two privately- 
operated business colleges. Sparks has three 
grade schools, one junior high, and one 
senior high for the education of the youth 
of that city. 

The University of Nevada located “on the 
hill” in the northern part of Reno occupies 
one of the most delightful settings in the 


State, and offers higher educational courses 
of accepted standards. Noted for its mining 
and agricultural courses the University also 
specializes in arts and science and the various 
branches of engineering. Mackay School of 
Mines is recognized the world over for its 
meritorious work in metallurgical research 
and for its high standard of field and class- 
room endeavors in mining and geology. The 
State Analytical Laboratory, where free assays 
are made for Nevada prospectors in efforts to 
stimulate search for new ore bodies, and the 
Mackay Museum, with thousands of min- 
eral specimens on display, are noteworthy 
adjuncts to the mining school. 

In the field of available literature cover- 
ing both technical and popular subjects, 
there is a plenteous supply and a quality of 
high character. In the Washoe County 
Library there are available for public use 
61,000 volumes, while the Washoe County 
Law Library has valuable reference volumes 
for the legal profession. In addition, stu- 
dents and readers may call upon the general 
library at the University for selective read- 
ing. This is supplemented by the Mackay 
School of Mines Library which has for use 
hundreds of volumes treating on such sub- 
jects as metallurgy, mining and mining 
methods, and geology. 

Sparks has for circulation among its citi- 
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zens books from a branch public library, and 
this is supplemented by the high school 
library. 

Reno is served by a central airport, pri- 
vately- owned and commercially operated, 
known as Hubbard Field of United Airlines, 
while Sparks has conditioned a local flying 
field. 

United Airlines operate four planes east 
and west daily in transcontinental service, 
and Reno is one of the three stops made 
between San Francisco and New York City. 
Other means of transportation include three 
railroads, the Southern Pacific, the Western 
Pacific, and the Virginia and Truckee Rail- 
way. Besides these, the cross country Bur- 
lingtons and Greyhounds operate buses in 
and out of the metropolitan area. There is 
a daily bus service to Las Vegas, one to Lake 
Tahoe points in the summer season, and a 
bus gives daily service to Virginia City and 
the Comstock. 

The Inland Stages operate a daily service 
to and from Los Angeles. 

There are fourteen passenger trains in and 
out of the district daily, and the “City of 
San Francisco,” the Streamliner, makes Reno 
one of its stopping places. This modern 
train runs five times monthly each way, and 
is given complete service in the Sparks 
Division yards. 
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